CONSUMER OR TRADE PREFER- 
ENCE?—It’s no secret anymore, of 
course, that most of the corn put in cans 
or ‘rozen packages, for that matter, is 
of the yellow or golden variety, as the 
industry prefers. A look at the statistics, 
however, is rather startling. June 24 re- 
port of the USDA Crop Reporting Board, 
shows that processors intend to plant a 
total of 489,900 acres of corn. Of this 
total 428,410 acres will be in the golden 
varieties, and only 61,490 acres in the 
white varieties. It’s rather hard to be- 
lieve that consumer taste is quite that 
lopsided. It is a well known fact that 
consumer tastes vary greatly in different 
areas, but in this immediate area of Bal- 
timore, the writer would guess, from ob- 
servation and conversation, that the 
majority of consumers prefer white corn. 
Important market gardeners in this area 
specialize in white varieties. It wouldn’t 
be hard to believe that the same prefer- 
ence exists in other areas as well. Yet 
the statistics show that a total of 40,000 
acres of corn in the State of Maryland, 
33,600 are planted to the golden variety. 
Could be a case of the industry trying 
to dictate consumer preference. At any 
rate, it might be worth looking into. 


* % * 


As expected, the “Tossed Kraut and 
Vegetable Salad,” mentioned in this 
column June 14, will be served at the 
Catawba Cliffs Beach Club Meeting of 
the Kraut Packers July 8-9. Sounds good. 
Here’s the menu. Corn and pimiento can- 
ners please note: One No. 2 can of Kraut 
drained, half medium size green pepper 
cut in thin strips, 1 can of pimiento cut 
in strips, 1 No. 2 can whole kernel corn 
drained, one-quarter pound cheddar 
cheese diced, two-thirds cup French 
Dressing, 2 tablespoons horse radish, 
crisp salad greens. 


SCORE ONE FOR THE IMITATORS— 
On June 17, the House Committee on 
Interstate and foreign Commerce held 
a hearing on a Bill that should have been 
of interest to the entire processing in- 
dustry. The Bill, HR. 2739 introduced 
by Representative O’Hara of Minnesota 
was designed to outlaw the sale of imita- 
tions of foods for which standards are 
promulgated. It is the result of the Su- 
preme Court decision in the socalled imi- 
tation jam case where the court ruled 
that any product plainly labeled “imita- 
tion” does not have to conform to a 
Stancardized food. Oddly enough, only 
one sroup, the National Milk Producers 
Fede-ation testified in support of the 
Measiire and only a “bakers half dozen” 
testiied in opposition, and this latter 
grou; did not include the Food and Drug 
Administration. It may well be that this 
parti-ular bill is poorly written but it 
isn’t hard to recall the days when the 
indus ry, particularly canners and the 
prese vers, would fight to the last ditch 
again t those who would compromise the 
chara ter and integrity of their products. 
Prosp «rity apparently brings with it a 
certai: amount of “Softening” of the 
arteri s—especially when the imitators 
have heen accepted into the fold. 
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SALES —Though the din has been diminishing as more and more 
canners realize it takes individual effort to cash in on the 
BUILDER NCA Consumer and Trade Relations Program, there are, 
K I , nevertheless, a great many canners lacking sales ingenuity 
* 9 who have continually asked just how they can fit into the 
picture. The sales,builder kit issued to Association members this week should 
go a long way toward stimulating these canners to action. The kit contains 
a “plan of canner action” as well as a booklet explaining the NCA program, 
and samples of the kind of consumer editorial features which will appear 
in newspapers and magazines in support of canned foods. The concrete plan 
of action recommends that canners—1. Review their broker lists; 2. Call on 
key brokers who are within the reach of personal visits; 3. Establish mail 
contact for the rest; and 4. Explain the consumer-trade relations program 
and urge brokers to carry the story to their key customers. It also suggests 
that canners send regular sales bulletins to their brokers, including informa- 
tion about the program, as well as market information about the canner’s 
own packs, products, and prices, . 

The canner who lets this one go by without any action, might just as well 
give up the ghost. Right now, when brokers are twiddling their thumbs, and 
buyers are sitting on theirs, is the time to get busy. To be sure, there’s much | 
to be done around the plant these days, but if there be some canners who 
have not before now realized that at least one responsible individual in the 
firm must spend his entire time on sales, it’s high time that decision be made. 
With new packs coming on, and every buyer to a man eager for first hand 
reports of crop progress, and his individual supplier’s intentions, this is the 
most opportune time of the year for a canner-broker team to get the atten- 
tive ear of the buyer. With this handsome sales kit at hand, a personal 
visit can do much to get him interested and enthused, not only about the 
promotional campaign behind canned foods, but about the movement of your 
new pack. Brokers not anxious to cooperate in this, should be replaced without 


a second thought. 

A word about the consumer-editorial features. Anyone who can read “Canned 
Foods ... The Eternal Horn of Plenty” without getting a real thrill, just 
don’t belong in this great and wonderful industry. This color tear sheet 
sent to 92 color using top Metropolitan newspapers, with an aggregate circula- 
tion of over 16 million, together with the canned foods anthology containing 
18 editorial features, sent to 1,000 top Metropolitan daily newspapers in every 
state of the Union, with an aggregate circulation of 18 million, represents 
the very highest type of promotion. Canners and brokers should read and 
reread these lines to renew their own enthusiasm. Such quotes, for instance, 
as the following from “The Eternal Horn of Plenty” should be used day after 
day, week after week, year after year, in our conversations, our correspon- 
dence, our advertising, on our labels, boxes, trucks, and in every feasible 
manner: 

“Thus the bounty of field and farm comes to the home . . . pre-cooked, 
pre-packaged and ready to eat. Canners, with their skilled help and auto- 
matic machinery, have done the hard work of preparation. They have extracted 
the meat and passed it on to us, the consumers, to use as raw materials in 
creating our own special dishes ... 

“No need today to spend the long kitchen hours formerly required in basic 
preparation. Modern housewives start with canned foods and use their 
culinary art, not in the scullery chores, but in the seasoning, the blending, 
the gourmet touches, the little tricks which lift food from the ordinary to 
the sublime.” 


PANTRY: —As we go to press Pre-Print of Beth Merryman’s full page 

picture feature, appearing in the July issue of “Parade” reaches 
SHELF our desk. Also a reprint of American Can’s forthcoming Ad. 
DINNER “Midwest Chicken Dinner” appearing in current issue of 

“McCall’s” and August 2 issues of “Good Housekeeping” and 
“Life.” By all means, use these terrific sales tools in your mailings and 
personal contacts. See Promotion Calendar (page 26) for details. 
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NEW PICKLING CUCUMBER 


Plant breeders at The Ohio Agricul. 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio, have come through with a new 
cucumber that is highly tolerant to 
cucumber mosaic. The new variety, Ohio — 
MR25, is the result of the breeding effort 
of J. Dean Wilson of the Station Botany 
Department. 


RESEARCH 


New Findings May Help Reduce 
Cucumber Pickling Losses 


Wilson says that in the experimental 
trials Ohio MR25 out-yielded present ac- 
cepted varieties 40 to 50 percent. Ap. 


Source of softening enzymes found in cucumber flower by 
Dr. John L. Etchells, noted food fermentation authority. 


The problem of reducing losses from 
softening in cucumber pickles during 
processing—estimated by the pickle in- 
dustry at about 2 million dollars a year 
—is yielding to research as a result of a 
new approach by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station scientists. 
Describing current research progress, 
Dr. John L. Etchells, who heads the Food 
Fermentation Laboratory of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service at 
Raleigh, N. C., on June 29, told the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists in their an- 
nual meeting at Los Angeles, Calif., that 
the final solution of the problem may de- 
pend on perfection of complete control of 
the fermentation methods employed jn 
cucumber pickling. 

Enzymes have been known for some 
time to be responsible for softening, Dr. 
Etchells said. In the recent research, 
however, investigators centered their at- 
tention on the cucumber itself as the 
source of trouble. 

The research findings implicate molds 
(higher fungi) as a potent source of the 


softening enzymes in brines. Rather 
high mold populations are built up in the 
growing cucumber plant, particularly the 
flower, during the harvest season. Be- 
cause many flowers remain attached to 
the fruit, Dr. Etchells said it appears 
that the actual mode of enzyme introduc- 
tion into the brine is chiefly by way of 
the partially dried, heavily mold-laden 
cucumber flowers. 


In brining tests under commercial con- 
ditions cucumbers with a high percentage 
of flowers, either retained by the fruit 
or added experimentally, produced salt 
pickling stock either soft or inferior in 
firmness. Brines from the vats had high 
enzyme activity. 


On the other hand, when flower-free, 
thoroughly washed cucumbers were used, 
enzyme activity was low and the cured 
stock was exceptionally firm. Firm pickle 
stock also was obtained when enzyme 
content of brine was reduced by replacing 
the original brine with fresh solution 36 
hours after the cucumbers were placed 
in the vats. 


CONTAINER SIZES FOR 
FROZEN FRUITS & VEGETABLES 


The recently proposed Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation for Retail Con- 
tainer Sizes (Net Weight) for Frozen 
Fruits and Vegetables, has been ap- 
proved by the industry, and will become 
effective on August 2, 1954, the Com- 
modity Standards Division, Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, reported June 7. 


The recommendation which will be 
identified as Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation R253-54, Retail Container 
Sizes (Net Weight) for Frozen Fruits 
and Vezetables, is based on a survey of 
industry practice with respect to retail 
container sizes by the Committee on 
Simplification of Containers of the Na- 
tional Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers. The Committee’s proposal for sim- 
plification is limited to the net weight of 
a selected list of 19 fruits and vegetables. 
The recommendation does not include the 
shape or dimensions of containers or 
specifications for the material of which 
they are made. 


Mimeographed copies of the recom- 
mendation may be obtained from the 
Commodity Standards Division, Office of 
Technical Services, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on the recommendation of the Vegetable 
Advisery Committee is collecting infor- 
mation (including photographs) of 
specialized farm equipment used in the 
production of vegetable crops. This pro- 
ject is designed to catalogue the infor- 
mation about such equipment as _ soil 
preparation units, planting equipment, 
spray and dusting equipment and har- 
vesting equipment for vegetable crops 
which may be presently used only in 
local areas so that such equipment can be 
iried in other producing areas and also 
on other crops. R. H. Winters of Green 
Pay, Wisconsin, is a member of the 
U. S. D. A. Committee. Readers are in- 
vited to write to him or to Dr. E. J. 
McK bben, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


proximately half of this yield came dur- 
ing the last three weeks of the growing 
season when mosaic generally takes its 
heaviest toll. 


Ohio MR25 comes in the pickling class 
by reason of being symmetrical, and 
having good length in relation to its 
diameter. In the final trials last year 
Ohio MR25 performed exceptionally well 
under adverse conditions. The vines con- 
tinued to bear fruit right up to frost. 


CONTROLLING THE SIZE 
OF CABBAGE HEADS 


Trials at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., for the past two seasons 
show that size of head, yield, and amount 
of bursting of cabbage can be controlled 
to a large extent by spacing and irriga- 
tion. Acre-size tracts of Wisconsin All- 
Season cabbage were set at four different 
planting distances with and without irri- 
gation. 


“The results of this experiment should 
interest growers of both kraut and mar- 
ket cabbage,” says Cornell vegetable 
crops specialist M. T. Vittum in com- 
menting on the tests. 


The spacing treatments were 36, 24, 
18, and 12 inches between plants in rows 
spaced three feet apart. The fields were 
irrigated whenever available moisture in 
the surface two feet of soil dropped be- 
low 50 percent. 


“Kraut processors prefer large heads,” 
explains Doctor Vittum. “In the light of 
our results, cabbage grown for kraut 
should be spaced 18 inches in the row for 
maximum yields of large heads. This 
spacing gave three tons to the acre more 
cabbage over 24-inch spacing on the non- 
irrigated field and 4 tons to the acre 
more on the irrigated field. 


“The housewife, on the other hand, 
prefers relatively small heads of cabbage. 
Market growers, therefore, might well 
consider 12-inch spacing in the row. The 
close spacing tends to keep the heads 
small while slightly increasing yield over 
the 18-inch spacing.” 


The percentage of unmarketable »urst 
heads increased with wider spacing. Ir- 
rigation also led to an increase in number 
of burst heads. The least amount of 
bursting occurred where the plants were 
set 12-inches apart in the row and were 
not irrigated, 
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Abstracts of Selected Papers 
Delivered at IFT Conference 


Papers describe: Need for special purpose foods—New Develop- 
ments in metal cans—Influence of molds in tomatoes—The pro- 
duction of tomato juice powder—Newer concepts of nutrition and 
the need for engineering study in the development of machinery 


for food preparation. 


PRESENT NEED FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSE FOODS IN 
MEDICAL DIETS 


Although certain medical diets are 
neither widely enough applied nor of 
such unquestioned value as to warrant 
the development of special foods by in- 
dustry, there are at least 4 dietary 
modes of therapy established on a sound 
basis, with wide application and a firm 
future. Special purpose foods contribute 
greatly to the successful application of 
these diets and further development of 
foods along certain lines should prove 
both profitable to the manufacturer and 
helpful to the medical profession. The 
practical contribution or the food indus- 
try has been in the provision of reason- 
ably palatable substitute foods from 
which some forbidden ingredient has 
been removed. Doctors have found this 
an easier approach to dietary treatment 
than the changing of firmly entrenched 
eating habits. 

Most authorities agree that the key- 
stone of diabetic therapy is the proper 
balancing of carbohydrate and insulin 
intake towards the avoidance of hyper- 
glycemia and glycosuria. This usually 
involves moderate carbohydrate restric- 
tion and the prohibition of many of the 
tastier portions of the menu, conditions 
which too often fail to prove completely 
acceptable to our patients. The increas- 
ing provision of low calorie desserts, can- 
ned fruits, and sweets made possible by 
the use of calcium cyclamate has been 
very helpful. More products of this sort 
are needed, plus some sort of low calorie 
flour substitute for baking. It seems un- 
likely that the oral use of other carbo- 
hydrates such as fructose will prove to 
be of any value, 

In ‘he obese, dietary efforts at weight 
reduc ion are often doomed by their un- 
usual y strong appreciation for palatable 
foods. Increased use should be made of 
prod. ts already developed such as the 
low ¢ lorie carbohydrate substitutes of 
the d .betie diet. A low calorie or non- 
metal lizable substitute for flour, or for 
such \igh-fat foods as butter, cream, 
cooki: » or salad oil would have obvious 
appli: \tion. The success of such a prod- 
uct wuld be entirely proportional to its 
Palat: ility. 

Th: gh the problem of the importance 
of ex: enous cholesterol is still unsolved, 
It see'is likely that there will continue 
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to be a strong demand for low cholesterol 
foods. With this substance there is some 
hope that its specific inactivation in 
foods can be achieved or that its absorp- 
tion from the gastro-intestinal tract can 
be prevented. Failing this, the selection 
from food products of variants,that are 
naturally low in cholesterol offers a rela- 


As indicated in the Canning Trade 
issue of June 14, there was a stag- 
gering volume of papers delivered 
at the Annual Convention of the 
Institute of Technologists at Los 
Angeles June 17 through July 1. 
No attempt is made here to report 
that meeting (as a matter of fact 
papers are not made available to 
the press), nor to imply that these 
are the most important. The ab- 
stracts do, however, throw light on 
many important subjects in which . 
the industry is vitally interested. « 
—KEditor. 


tively inexpensive way of dealing with 
the problem. 


Diets low in sodium are important in 
the treatment of heart failure, cirrhosis 
of the liver, nephrosis, and toxemia of 
pregnancy. Low sodium foods are indis- 
pensable in these diets and are becoming 
increasingly available. Low sodium milk 
is an important recent development and 
an increasing variety of low sodium can- 
ned foods are being sold. The most 
needed item is a satisfactory non-toxic 
salt substitute, preferably an organic 
compound that can be metabolized. More, 
and cheaper, low sodium items of all 
sorts are needed. 


The use of special purpose foods could 
be greatly increased by advertising, both 
to the physician and the laiety, thereby 
reducing prices and financing further 
special food development.—Telfer B. 
Reynolds, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, School of Medicine, Los Angeles, 
California, 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
METAL CANS 


New can constructions have been the 
subject of considerable recent develop- 


ment work. The major research en- 
deavor, however, concerns reducing. or 
eliminating the packaging industry’s 
dependence on tin. Out of this work is 
expected to come the cans of the future. 
An extensive search has revealed no one 
material as universally applicable as tin 
plate. Sheet metals which may serve as 
alternates for certain applications are 
discussed. These may necessitate new 
can manufacturing procedures, particu- 
larly side seam closure techniques. Cans 
with cemented side seams and all-around 
lithography are already being manufac- 
tured for a number of products. Extend- 
ing the use of cements and the welding 
of the side seams are under considera- 
tion—R. H. Lueck, R. W. Pilcher, and 
K. W. Brighton, Research and Technical 
Department, American Can Company, 
Maywood, Illinois. 


INCIDENCE AND ENZYMATIC 
ACTIVITY OF MOLDS FOUND 
IN INDIANA TOMATOES 


A study was made of the influence of 
genera and species of molds isolated from 
different varieties of tomatoes grown in 
the tomato-producing sections of Indiana 
on the degradation of the whole fruit 
intended for processing. Field and fac- 
tory examinations showed mold counts 
did not provide a reliable index for. 
assessing the deterioration of tomato 
fruits in all instances. The relative 
amounts of pectolytic enzymes and cellu- 
lase produced by 172 isolates represent- 
ing the principal molds encountered dur- 
ing the 1953 season were determined. 
The data were discussed as they concern 
the breakdown of the middle lamella and 
loss of quality in the tomatoes.—L. S. 
White, F. W. Fabian and E. S. Beneke, 
Department of Bacteriology and Public 
Health and Department of Botany and 
Plant Pathology, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


PROBLEMS IN PRODUCTION 
OF TOMATO JUICE POWDER 


Production of a tomato juice powder 
by vacuum drying that will readily re- 
constitute with cold water to a full-bodied 
juice has been found to be feasible. Two... 
general methods have been tried for 
making this product: (1) Single-strength 
juice is centrifuged to separate pulp and 
serum fractions. The latter is concen- 
trated to 60-70 percent Brix and the two 
fractions vacuum dried separately on 
trays. The dried products are blended 
after grinding. (2) High-density tomato 
paste is aerated and vacuum dried under 
specified conditions of temperature and 
pressure so as to produce a sponge-like, - 
friable product that mills readily. 


The major problem has been to obtain 
a powder in which the pulp fraction will 
readily disperse to give the proper con- 
sistency when reconstituted with cold 
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water to single-strength juice. Proced- 
ures have been found which yield prod- 
ucts that meet this requirement. Certain 
properties of the tomato juice or paste 
used to make the powder have been found 
to greatly influence the consistency of 
the reconstituted juice. Other variables 
that have been investigated include: de- 
gree of concentration of the paste used 
as feed; gas dispersion in the feed paste; 
various additives to the feed paste; drier 
pressure; drier shelf temperatures and 
product temperatures; drying times; 
tray loading; package density of the 
finished product; and reconstitution of 
the powder to single strength juice. Need 
for incorporating volatile flavors was dis- 
cussed.—Vern F. Kaufman, Francis 
‘Wong, D. H. Taylor, and William F. 
Talburt, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Research Service 
Western Utilization Research Branch, 
Albany, California, 


NEWER CONCEPTS OF 
OPTIMUM NUTRITION 


The life span approach to defining 
optimum nutrition is beginning to be 
understood, even by the man in the 
street. Of course, the medical profession 
is still perplexed by many of the research 
ramifications in this kind of thinking, 
but carefully controlled experiments 
made with animals that complete their 
life span within a few years, give us a 
remarkable insight for preliminary in- 
terpretation of the human _ situation. 
Hence, we have moved rapidly from the 
elementary concepts of appetite, growth, 
and protection against deficiency diseases 
into the new area where we appraise the 
quality of the diet in terms of its known 
composition and in terms of our best 
estimates of the intake levels that will 
sustain the body in its optimum functions 
through a life span. 


Each year, for the last few decades, 
new essential nutrients have been dis- 
covered—whether vitamins, minerals or 
amino acids. The functions and inter- 
relationships of these nutrients, however, 
and their long-time appraisal in terms 
of such complex functions as glandular 
balance and hormone control will require 
intensive study in animals and man for 
a long time to come. It is in this new 
area, however, that we now find our best 
guidance toward optimum nutrition—not 
only for the medical profession but for 
the man in the street as well. This new 
trend focuses increased attention upon 
the work of the biochemist and the food 
technologist, to give our population maxi- 
mum assurance that our health is being 
protected. For the food technologist, this 
also means an increased appreciation of 
the value of food as our most important 
protective factor for the preservation of 
health.—Charles Glen King, The Nutri- 
tion Foundation, New York, N. Y. 


ENGINEERING ASPECTS OF 
FOOD PREPARATION IN THE 
CANNING INDUSTRY 


Food preparation in canning includes 
operations performed at the cannery 
prior to filling containers. Engineering 
research and development have made 
tremendous progress toward reducing 
hand labor in these operations. Without 
these developments increased cost of 
hand labor would have restricted many 
staple canned foods to limited luxury 
markets. Irrespective of cost, only a 
small fraction of current production in 
existing canneries would be physically 
possible without this mechanization. 

Despite this progress, canning labor 
costs remain high and 30 to 70 percent 
is preparation. Complete mechanization 
covers almost all operations in which 
bulk handling is possible. Hand labor 
is largely confined to those operations in 
which units of product must be individ- 
ually handled, either for their orientation 
in a subsequent mechanized operation or 
for sorting, trimming, etc., based on 
visual inspection. 


Mechanization of operations now re- 
quiring visual inspection depends upon 
application of industrial electronics. Pos- 
sibility of electronic-sorting replacing 
visual inspection has been demonstrated. 
Electronic components of such machines 
function at virtually unlimited speed; 
therefore, capacity limits will be me- 
chanical. Electronically recorded infor- 
mation may ultimately be used to acti- 
vate automatic trimming devices. 


Further automation in food prepara- 
tion will require many automatic control 
devices. These are already available be- 
cause of their development for the chemi- 
cal industry. Future automatic food 
preparation machines, however, will be 
highly specialized and not obtainable as 
by-products of development in other in- 
dustries. Therefore, automation of food 
preparation remains an urgent challenge 
to the fodd industry’s own engineers, re- 
gardless of method by which preserva- 
tion of the product is finally accom- 
plished.—Alan Richardson and Bruno 
Pilorz, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California. 


The Association of Food and Drug 
Officials of the United States meeting 
in Annual Conference on May 21, ap- 
proved a resolution opposing the indis- 
criminate sale of artificially sweetened 
foods. The resolution stated that their 
use in ordinary foods is in violation of 
the Food Drug and Cosmetic Act. At the 
same time, the resolution did not take 
exception to the use of Saccharin or 
Sucaryl in foods designed for special 
dietary purposes “providing the labeling 
is distinctive and informative and pro- 
vided the foods are in fact special dietary 
foods with properties of usefulness in the 
treatment or control of disease.” The 
resolution called for distribution control 
to prevent indiscriminate purchase by 


WHAT MAKES PEOPLE FAT? 


“Overweight is caused by eating too 
much. It is not caused by any one food”, 
states a new pamphlet, ‘What Makes 
People Fat’, just issued by Sugar Infor- 
mation, Inc., of New York City. “Cutting 
down in the total amount of food eaten is 
therefore the primary problem in reduc- 
ing.” The pamphlet reports that healthy 
people get hungry when their blood 
sugar level is low and goes on to explain 
how sugar affects the appetite. It con- 
tains a lot of other pertinent dieting in- 
formation, including the kinds of foods 
that constitute a balanced diet, a sensible 
list of dieting ‘“don’ts”, and a weight 
chart tabulated for age, height, and de- 
sirable weights. Copies can be obtained 
free of charge by writing to Sugar Infor- 
mations, Inc., 52 Wall Street, New York 


COMBINATION COLORIMETER- 
SPECTROPHOTOMETER 


A combination colorimeter and spectro- 
photometer with wide applications in the 
canning industry was announced June 22 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Called the Spectronic 20, the instru- 
ment produces high wavelength accuracy 
and spectral purity through use of a dif- 
fraction grating, according to the com- 
pany. 

It is designed for speedy, simple opera- 
tion by production-line inspectors and 
laboratory technicians who need use only 
two control knobs in making routine 
colorimetric analyses. 


The instrument also offers flexibility 
and a high degree of accuracy to re 
search and quality control people con- 
cerned with the more complex analyses 
of spectrophotometry, the company said. 

An illustrated brochure, Catalog D-266, 
describing the instrument in detail, is 
available by writing Bausch & Lomb, 635 
St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


those who do not want nor need them; 
segregation of these special foods on the 
retail shelf; special care in advertising 
to prevent confusion with ordinary foods. 
It called for label declarations stating 
plainly that the sweeteners are non-nutri- 
tive and must be used by persons who 
must restrict their intake of ordinary 
sweets. The resolution also propose: that 
the true carbohydrate, fat and protein 
and calorie content, be declared on the 
label. 


“Flavor Studies of Canned ‘single 
Strength Orange Juice” is the title of the 
latest bulletin issued by the Research 
Division of the Continental Can Com 
pany. The new bulletin explains in detal. 
that the temperature of storag: was 
found to be the most important factor ™ 
preventing deterioration of the flavor 
canned single strength orange juice. 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hamper- 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or 
Cellu-san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Phone 70744 Virginia 
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LOOK AHEAD 


Burt can help you 
take “time off” too! 


You can maintain higher production levels in less time 
with Burt labelers and packers . . Burt, indeed, 
helps “beat fleeting time” . . . 


Burt Model AUS 
Non-Stop 
Labelers 


offer uninterrupted service and 
no disarrangement of the label 
pack. You're ahead when you 
install Burt labelers. 


Burt Model PCD 
High Speed 
Case Packers 


pack 2 layers with 
each stroke. Auto- 
matic case dumping 
and balanced 
beam controls. Look for 
this simplest can handling 
method available. 


LABELERS PACKERS 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
401 E. OLIVER ST., 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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Apricot Counts Revised 
By Canners League 


Adoption of revised counts for canned 
apricots as part of the Canners League 
of California’s “Specifications for Cali- 
fornia Canned Fruits” has been an- 
nounced by the Canners League of 
California. 


The new counts for canned apricots as 
adopted are: 


HALVES 
Choice 


12 14 
20 24 
24 29 
35 42 
130 150 


Fancy Standard 


WHOLE 
Choice 


5 6 
10 12 
12 16 
18 22 
67 82 


Fancy Standard 


(It will be noted that No. 1 Tall is not shown 
above, it being the opinion that the No. 303 
size has for the most part supplanted the No. 1 
Tall.) 


Procurement offices for the Quarter- 
master Corps, Veterans Administration, 
Navy Provisions Supply, and General 
Services Administration have already 
advised they will make the necessary 
procurement exceptions for the 1954 sea- 
son of canned apricots to provide for the 
revised counts of the Canners League. 


Changes Proposed in Canned Carrot 
and Beet Grades 


Proposed changes in recommended 
drained weights in U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Canned Carrots were an- 
nounced June 23 by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The proposed change, 
which is limited to drained weight, pro- 
vides drained weight recommendations 
for whole and sliced carrots on a size 
basis and also makes changes in drained 
weight recommendations for container 
sizes listed in the current standards. 

Parties interested in the proposed 
amendement may submit views and com- 
ments until November 1, 1954 to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S.D.A., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. New table below may be 
compared with table in “Almanac” page 
132. 


Changes in U. S. Standards for Grades 
of Canned Beets were proposed June 25, 
The proposal provides for changes in 
drained weight recommendations and the 
addition of count ranges for different 
sizes of whole beets packed in No. 303 
size cans and No. 214 jars. Editor’s Note: 
The proposed drained weights for the 
various size cans are exactly the same as 
carrots except that designations under 
whole beets are divided into size No. 1 
to 3 inclusive and sizes 4 to 6 inclusive. 
The count ranges are the same as those 
listed in the 1953 Almanac (page 128), 
the count range in the No. 303 can being 
the same as “16 oz. glass” and the No, 
2% jar being the same as the No. 2% 
can. 


RECOMMENDED MINIMUM DRAINED WEIGHTS, IN OUNCES, 
OF CARROTS 


Whole! 


Container size 1% inches in 


or designation 


Sliced ! 
Less than 1% Less than 


inches in diameter inchesin diameter cut 
diameter andover diameter 


—; 
inches in Diced Quartered 

Julienne 
and over 


8-ounce tall 
8-ounce jar 
No. 1 pienie . 
No. 

No. 30% 

No. ¢ 

No. 2 

No. : 

No. 2 


ts. 


after the Civil War (1869) was officially opened this week at Greenfield 
Village by H. J. Heinz, II (right) and William C. Ford, grandsons of the 
founders of the two institutions. 

Young Lady is Sheila Gallagher, visitors escort. Heinz is president 
of the Canning firm. Ford is president of the Village and the lienry 
Ford Museum. The Village is the late Henry Ford’s 200-acre slive of 
America in which he preserved the homes of eminent Americans ani the 
pre-industrial workshops of the period. During its eventful history, the 
house, built exactly a century ago in Sharpsburg, Pa., has been nioved 
five times. The latest trip, its longest from the Heinz plant in Pittsburgh 
to Greenfield Village, came about shortly after plans at the Pittsburgh 
plant called for use of the site for expansion. 
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No. 303 16 
No. 2 19 
ae No. 2% 28 
No. 10 100 
Size j 
ee 8 oz. 5 ( 
No. 303 9 
No. 2 1l 
No. 2% 16 
No. 10 60 
i 
5% 5% 5% 5% 5% 514 
7 6% 6% 7 7 6% 
10 9% 10 9%, 10 10 8% 
19% 914 10% 1014 10% 
1914 94 10% 9% 1014 1014, 94 
12% 12 12%, 12 12% 12% 11% 
1914 19 19 18% 19 184% 18\%4 
1914 18% 18% 184 18% 181, 18 
72 69 71 68 72 68 
eee ' Mixed sizes to be based cn drained weight for predominant size of individual unilm 
oe i ‘ ee §The little brick house where H. J. Heinz started his food business just 
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MEETING SCHEDULE 


JULY 8-9, 1954— TRI STATE PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION — Annual Summer Outing, 
Miles River Yacht Club, near Easton. 


JULY 8-9, 1954— NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Catawba Cliffs, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY 12-23, 1954—INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION—Annual Mold Count School, 
Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana. 


JULY 12-30, 1954 — MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Special Sum- 
mer Session in Food Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


JULY 15-16, 1954—NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Mid-Year Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


JULY 23, 1954—NORTHWEST CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION — Annual Summer Meeting, 
Oswego Country Club, Oswego, Oregon. 


JULY 28-AUGUST 6, 1954 — NEW 
YORK STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIA- 
TION—17th Annual Mold Count School, 
Jordan Hall, Geneva Experiment Station, 
Geneva N. Y. 


AUGUST 3, 1954— NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Summer Outing, Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AUGUST 17-19, 1954—-WESTERN PACK- 
AGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSI- 
TION, 5th Annual, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 10-13, 1954 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual 
Convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1954—-FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 23rd Annual Meeting, 
Ilollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1954 — IOWA-NEB- 
RASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd An- 
nual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1954—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, fall meeting Chicago 
(Hotel to be announced). 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1954 — OZARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Co- 
lonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 7-9, 1954 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 40th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 28-30, 1954 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, 21st An- 
nual Meeting and Convention, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. ; 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 69th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York. 


DECEMBER 16-17, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 9-13, 1955—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Midyear Meeting, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1955 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 19-23, 1955 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Meeting with NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION and CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FOR THRESHING LIMA BEANS 


Don't hesitate to write us regarding your problems for the threshing of 
lima beans for canning and freezing purposes. 
most complete and economical line of equipment for this purpose. 


We manufacture the 


Our entire organization specializes in the manufacture and service of 
Hulling Machinery for the threshing of Green Peasand Lima Beans. All 
our efforts are spent on serving the Canning Industry. We do not make 
any other class of machinery for inside the plant to divide our efforts. 
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Established 1880. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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J. Roger Deas of the American Can 
Company, after dinner speaker par ex- 
cellence, will be available for speaking 
engagements in the Wisconsin area dur- 
ing July and August. Arrangements for 
his services may be made by writing Paul 
F. Beisch, Public Relations Representa- 
tive, American Can Company, 104 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


New equipment and processing ma- 
chinery, better plant layout and produc- 
tion methods and improved products 


backed by daily newspaper and radio 
advertising; reduced prices to the con- 
sumer and a wider mark-up for the re- 
tailer is the 1954-1955 program of Clapps 
Baby Food Division of the Duffy-Mott 
Co., Inc., according to H. E. Meinhold, 
President of the parent company. 


William G. Lodwick, an Iowan who has 
had broad experience in agriculture— 
both as a farmer in his home state and 
as an adviser in the foreign field—has 
been appointed administrator of the 
USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Service. 
Clayton E. Whipple, who has served as 
acting administrator of the FAS, will 
continue in his position as deputy ad- 
ministrator. The FAS is the Department 
agency which, as a principal function, is 
making concerted efforts to regain and 
expand foreign markets for U. S. agri- 
cultural products. 


Glacier Co., Cincinnati freezers, has 
initiated the shipment of frozen sherbet 
purees in a new type packing case, insu- 
lated with two inches of fibre-glass to 
keep the puree frozen. 


Holman Transfer Company, a Portland, 
Oregon warehousing firm which special- 
izes in handling food and related ac- 
counts, has opened two large additional 
warehouses to accommodate expanded 
operations, 


Alvin V. Hokanson, Porter, Indiana, 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers for 
the coming year. He succeeds Vincent L. 
Browner, of Des Moines. R. J. Frederick, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, was elected vice- 
president, and Ray Cowperthwaite, of 
Bushness, Illinois, was re-elected treas- 
urer, 
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Homer E. Hooks, formerly Assistant 
General Manager of Florida Citrus Can- 
ners Cooperative, Lake Wales, has been 
named Marketing Manager of the com- 
pany, Marvin H. Walker, General Man- 
ager, announced June 21. Mr. Hooks 
was elected Secretary of the company 
at the last Board of Directors meeting, 
succeeding Lee A. Wheeler, who resigned 
in May. As Marketing Manager, a new 
position, Mr. Hooks will supervise the 
Sales Department, including the canned 
products, frozen concentrate and _ by- 
products divisions. Sales managers of 
the divisions will remain unchanged, 
Earl Newton, George Wetmore, Jr., and 
R. W. Bennett, respectively. Mr. Hooks 
joined the Lake Wales organization in 
1952. He was formerly Vice-President 
in charge of sales of Lakeland Highlands 
Canning Co., Highlands City, and Secre- 
tary-Manager of the Canners League of 
Florida, with headquarters in Lakeland. 
The Lake Wales cooperative is one of the 
largest citrus processors in the state, 
handling more than 6,000,000 boxes of 
fruit a year. Most of its products are 
sold under the well-known Donald Duck 
label. 


Directors of the Pineapple Growers 
Association, representing ten member 
companies in Hawaii and the United 
States, held a three-day conference in 
Carmel, California the second week in 
June. More than 50 executives were on 
hand and agreed to continue the long- 
range sales program now in force. They 
also adopted a proposal to share existing 
and future patents on equipment for the 
harvesting of pineapple. Convention ses- 
sions included reports from scientists, 


staff members and committees on both. 


current industry activities and future 
planning. Elvon Musick, Los Angeles, is 
president of the Association. 


Mrs. Tillie Lewis, president of Flotil 
Products, Inc., Stockton, Calif., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Sidney Gar- 
field & Associates, San Francisco, Calif., 
to direct a national advertising campaign 
on Fast-Diet Foods to commence in July. 
Mrs. Lewis personally took part in a re- 
cent radio advertising campaign in the 
Pacific Coast territory. 


Annual Mold Count School of the Indi- 
ana Canners Association will be held 
July 13 through 23 at Purdue University. 


Announcement has been made that the 
Minute Maid Corporation, New York, has 
acquired an additional interest in Golden 
Citrus Juices, Inc., Fullerton, California, 
increasing its holdings to a two-third 
ownership. 


Harvey C. Ramsey has been appointed 
general sales manager of Chun King 
Sales, Inc., Duluth, Minn., according to 
an announcement by James Lee, Chun 
King’s vice-president in charge of mar- 
keting. Ramsey, formerly sales manager 
of the frozen foods division, will direct 
sales of more than a dozen American- 
Oriental food products packed and dis- 
tributed by Chun King Sales all over the 
nation. Before he joined Chun King Sales 
four years ago as Midwest division di- 
rector, Ramsey was a food broker in 
Kansas City. 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation has invited all members, canners 
and friends to drop in and visit the Asso- 
ciation’s new permanent headquarters at 
any time when in Washington. The new 
address is 4630 Montgomery Street, Suite 
2, Washington 14, D. C. Phone number 
remains the same at Oliver 6-6979. 


Oriental Foods, Inc. have moved into 
a new location at 7272 E. Gage Avenue, 
Bell Gardens, California. The new tele- 
phone number is Topaz 2-8101 and mail- 
ing address is Box 2121, Los Angeles. 


Ohio’s oldest canner, established in 
1862, The Cummins Canning Company, 
Conneaut, of which Frank and Herbert 
Campbell are owners, will not pack toma- 
toes this year. This is the second season 
in the company’s long history that toma- 
toes were not an important item. Camp- 
bells’ expect to duplicate the 1953 acre- 
age of pumpkin this year. Last years 
pumpkin pack sold well to an old line of 
customers who look to Cummins for their 
yearly supply packed under the com- 
pany’s quality Lake Shore Brand. 
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NO MERGER OF WHOLESALE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


The United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association has dropped further con- 
sideration of a proposal to merge the two 
national grocer associations, according 
to announcement of Alfred Dorman, 
newly elected president of USWGA. 


“In talking with members of the gro- 
cery trade during the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers’ Convention in 
Washington recently,” said Mr. Dor- 
man, “I was surprised to learn that 
many are expecting a merger of the 
wholesale grocers’ two national associa- 
tions. 

“There is no basis for such expectation. 

“No action was taken at our 1954 Con- 
vention authorizing resumption of 
merger negotiations. The idea has been 
abandoned. 

“The philosophies of the two associa- 
tions, especially with respect to the 
Robinson-Patman Act, are too far apart 
for any merger to succeed.” 


HENRY H. LESTICO 


Henry H. Lestico, merchandising di- 
rector for the California Dried Fruit Re- 
search Institute, and widely known in 
canning circles through his career as a 
food merchandising expert, died in Den- 
ver, Colorado, June 16, while on a busi- 
ness trip. An expert in his field, he had 
been an executive for Safeway Stores 
before joining the Institute, and was the 
author of several books on food mer- 
chandising, 


PHILIP LEE BUSH 


Philip Lee Bush, widely known business 
and civie leader and philanthropist, died 
unexpectedly at his home in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., June 26. He would have been 
79 the following week. He had undergone 
an operation some weeks earlier but had 
improved sufficiently to leave the hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Bush spent his entire business 
career with the California Packing Cor- 
poration, retiring some years ago as head 
of the important engineering department. 


LILLIAN L. BALL 


Mis. Lillian L. Ball, president of the 
canning firm of F. M. Ball & Co., San 
Lear iro, Calif., died in her home in Pied- 
mon, Calif., June 25, at the age of 73, 
She ad been ill for several months. 

M) s. Ball was a native of Lennox, Iowa, 
comi g to California about 40 years ago. 
Her usband, Frank Mark Ball, founded 
the fm of F. M. Ball & Co. in San Fran- 
cisco in 1911, originally confining opera- 
tions to that of food brokerage. He 
launc .ed a cannery here in 1920 and later 
trans erred the business to East Bay 
Subu: »s, where two plants were operated. 
On t’> death of her husband Mrs. Ball 
assur ed the presidency of the company. 
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1954 CANNERS DIRECTORY 
OFF THE PRESS 


The 1954 CANNERS DIRECTORY, 
compiled and published by the National 
Canners Association, has just come off 
the press. The 46th of these annual com- 
yilations, which were begun in 1909—two 
years after the Association was founded 
—the new DIRECTORY consists of 254 
pages, bound in stiff linen covers. Can- 
ning firms and their headquarters ad- 
dresses are listed by states along with 
plant locations and products packed in 
each. Membership in N.C.A. is indicated 
and the DIRECTORY also lists Associa- 
tion officers, staff, branch offices, Direc- 
tors, Administrative Council and Com- 
mittee members for 1954. Also given are 
the membership of the National Food 
Brokers Association and Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association. The book 
features an over-all commodity index 
covering 583 different canned products. 


These yearly directories furnish an ex- 
cellent measure of the growth of the can- 
ning industry. As against the 533 canned 
commodities enumerated in the 1954 
DIRECTORY, the first issue in 1909 
listed only 16 products, although fruits, 
fish, meat and some vegetables were 
grouped. About a quarter of a century 
ago, in 1929, the N.C.A. CANNERS DI- 
RECTORY was listing only 52 products, 


still grouping some, such as berries, 
meats, soups. Since that time many 
canned products that are common today 
came into being, among them baby foods, 
the citrus packs, fruit and vegetable 
juices, and others, accounting for the 
total of 533 items shown in the 1954 
DIRECTORY, which still groups baby 
foods and soups. 


Work on compilation of the data for the 
1954 DIRECTORY was begun by the 
Information Division of N.C.A. during 
the Convention and was continuous up to 
publication time. The information is 
gathered through questionnaires sent to 
the individual canning firms and aug- 
mented by data supplied by the offices of 
the state, regional and commodity asso- 
ciations and branch offices of the can 
companies. 


The DIRECTORY is widely used as x 
reference work by libraries, federal and 
state agencies and by publishers of other 
types of business directories. Among its 
principal users are canned foods byvers 
and brokers. The Association furnishes 
one free copy to each of the N.C.A. mem- 
ber firms and additional copies to mem- 
bers at $1 per copy, but otherwise the 
CANNERS DIRECTORY sells for $2.50 
per copy. Orders are handled by the In- 
formation Division, National Canners As- 
sociation, 1133 20th Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Measures 
the Fill 


FILLING TOP 


TELESCOPE} 


A new filling top with adjustable telescop- 
ing pockets on the 
Hand Pack Filler permits filling a volume- 


standard Model 650 


tric measured quantity of product into tin 


or glass containers. 
series will fill a measured quantity of more 
than one product into the same container. 


Two or more fillers in 


Can be equipped with force-feed hopper 
and briner. 


Will fill any product that can be handled 


ona standard Hand Pack Filler. 
Send for details and prices. 
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American Can Company not only perfected the modern 
food container it also developed many of the canning 
Processes that today bring you truly superb flavor an¢ 
even more vitamins than many “fresh-shipped"* varieties 


One of a series of favorite American meals brought to you by the American Can Company 


, OPEN-FACE 
SMORGASBORD SANDWICHES 


For deliciously new —and different sandwiches 
—try these tempting combinations: 


@ Cream cheese and chopped chives topped with 
dramed, flaked salmon and anchovy fillets 


@ Sardines or herring on lettuce with onion 
rings and lemon-tart mayonnaise specuilly 
good on rye 


@ Drained canned sauerkraut, slices of luncheon 
meat or tongue, Mayonnaise blended with pre- 
pared mustard, pickle slices on pumpernickel 


@ Vienna bread with deviled ham or any meat 
spread and slices of hard-cooked egg 


PICK-UPS 


Take cans of French-fned omon rings, pickles, 
ripe and green olives, potato chips and potato 
sticks—both plain and cheese-coated 


FRUIT-TOPPED SPICECAKE 


Prepare | package spicecake mux according to 
label directions Bake in 9 L3-inch pan Let 
cake cool, spread with jam, jelly of preserves, 
arrange drained, canned pineapple slices and 
apricot halves over top Take right in pan 


BEER + MILK 


For greatest convenience, take beer in the Canco 
cans trademarked “Keglined”—and milk 
in Canco’s disposable paper container with the 
flat top which opens and closes so easily 


Important note Whenever you do not use 4 tull 
can offood . cover and keep the remainder in 
the refrigerator right im the can Ws safe—and 
it’s sensible! 


NEW “Food for Entertaining 
° Better with Beer"’ 
Send for 20-page booklet of 

quick, clever weas for TV 

suppers, buffets, casseroles 

Mail IS¢ to American Can 

Company Test Kitchens, Box 

259, New York 46,N Y., or 

Canada, Box 140. Hamil- 

ton, Ontario 


Fancy looking... but no fuss! Tiy 


PICNIC— GREAT LAKES STYLE 


A “picnic’’ to prepare—with today’s delicious canned foods! 


Here's a great idea for your next outing—a picnic 
inspired by the smorgasbord tradition of the Great 
Lakes area! 

So good, and so simple! Toss a couple of loaves 
of bread into the picnic basket —a few cans of meats, 
spreads, and fish—whatever garnishes you wish 

Let felks make their own sandwiches on the spot! 
They'll love the combinations shown here. All these 
—and dozens more delicious fillings—are yours to 


enjoy in modern Canco cans mave by the American 
Can Company 

For dessert—top a spicecake with canned fruit 
Take milk for the kids And beer for the grownups 
iN No-return cans, another invention of American 
Can Company, who developed the special hning 
that makes it possible to “can” beer without chang- 
ing its sensitive flavor 

What could be a better, easier, more “tun” picnic! 


American Can Company 


Containers to help people live better 
&> Registered Trademark of the American Can Company, N ¥,N Y 
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In color...in LIFE... 


an extra boost for your summer sales, 


The advertisement at the left will appear in mouth- 
watering color before an audience of 26,450,000 in 
the July 12th issue of LIFE magazine. 


This ad, like the others in Canco’s continuing 
series, presents the products you sell as an important 
part of an interesting menu. They offer homemakers 
a valuable service by showing them how canned foods 
and beverages can be used—with greater ease and 
convenience—in planning nutritious, delicious and 


economical meals for their families. 


These ads also point out the amazing variely of 
good things that come in cans—and the fact that they 
are available everywhere, at any season of the year. 
Thus, Canco helps to raise the level of the buying 
public’s interest in canned foods and beverages of all 
kinds. 

This is another example of Canco’s service designed 
to help you sell more in °54, 


Go first to the people who are first! AMERICAN 


The modern food can—perfected by Canco—macde 
possible the commercial canning of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 
canned foods of all kinds. 
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Indicated Pea Production Slightly Below Last Year 
Distributor Stocks at Low Level—Serious 
Drought in Mid Atlantic 


Between now and the middle of Sep- 
tember, when final pack figures are 
known, chances are there will be a thou- 
sand and one different estimates of the 
probable size of the 1954 pea pack. Be- 
tween now and the middle of August, by 
which time most peas will have been put 
into the can or the frozen package, a 
great deal can happen to change the size 
of those packs. But unless Mother Na- 
ture gets drastic, particularly in the im- 
portant states of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the Northwest, chances are the total 
supply of canned peas for the 1954-55 
season, will be just about the same as it 
has these past two years, something 
short of 35 million cases. Based on the 
first report of the USDA Crop Reporting 
Board covering indicated yield and pro- 
duction, the canned pack promises to be 
about 1 million cases short of last year, 
and could be as much as 2 million cases 


short. It will be recalled that the carry- 
over on June 1 at 4.2 million cases, was 
about 800,000 cases more than last year. 
The total supply, pack plus carryover 
this past season, amounted to 34.8 mil- 
lion cases, and 34.2 million cases the 
prior year. Based on the figures in the 
table below ths column looks for a 1954 
pack of 30 million cases in round num- 
bers, which would give canners a total 
supply of 34.2 million cases for the 
season. 


But the figures are supplied below so 
that everyone interested can sharpen his 
pencil and come up with his own figure. 
Here’s the way we arrive at 30 million 
cases. The USDA report of May 15 indi- 
cated that 73 percent of the total acreage 
was for canning, and 27 percent for 
freezing, as against 74 and 26 percent 
last year. Applying those percentages 
to the 1953 harvested acreage, and the 


THE WEATHER 


The serious to critical drought 
condition in Delaware. most of 
Maryland. lower Pennsylvania, and 
parts of Virginia, the Carolinas and 
Tennessee became more aggravated 
during the week. This is the sixth 
consecutive week Guring which lit- 
tle or no rain has fallen since May 
23. Most of these areas hav? had 
less than 1 inch of rainfa!l since 
that time. No relief is in sight at 
this writing, Thursday morning. 
Many pastures are just about as 
brown as- they are in the winter 
time, and some dairymen have al- 
ready resorted to supplementary 
hay feeding. In the canning line, 
beans are probably suffering most. 
Local canners here in Baltimore, 
usually operating at this time. are 
hardly turning a wheel. Certain, it 
is too, that the sweet pea pack wil! 
be reduced, both in yield and in 
quality. Corn has been set back, 
and some replanting has been nec- 
essary. Tomatoes haven’t been ac- 
tually damaged as yet, but they 
have been standing still for the last 


two or three weeks. Showers won't 
turn the trick any more. Steady 
rains of several days duration are 
needed badly, and some crops are 
even beyond that kind of help. 
Average 1953 Harvest Average 1953 or ern Pennsylvania good to excellent. 
1943-52 Revised 1954 1943-52 Revised 1954 1943-52 Revised 1954 Warm weather and scattered 

Acres Pounds (Shelled) Tons (Shelled) showers have helped in Ohio. Acre- 
6,700 7,840 9,800 1,620 1,940 1,700 5,510 7,600 7,900 age of all crops reduced. Alaska 
30,440 22,700 ~—«:18,100 1,680 1,780 1,750 26,450 20,200 15,840 vie'ds in Wsconsin reported rang- 
2.280 2,400 2,250 16,910 16,560 15,980 ing from 1500 to 1890 pounds, qua!- 
ity good. Some acreage skippin: 
heeause of heavy rain followed hv 
hot weather. Same condition wi!! 
hurt quality of early Sweets. Beas 
looking excellent. Some rain dan:- 
age to corn. 


GREEN PEA ACREAGE AND INDICATED PRODUCTION 


June 15, 1954 
Source: USDA Agricultural Marketing Service, Crop Reporting Board. 


ACREAGE 


10-yea r 


STATE Indicated Average 1953 


Pennsylvania 


4,280 2,000 1,500 1,490 1,520 1,550 3,220 1,520 1,160 
Indiana .. 5,960 1,960 1,900 1,480 1,880 1,500 4,330 1,840 1,420 
Illinois . 21,230 28,400 28,500 2,130 1,970 1,800 22,640 27,970 25,650 
Michigan .... . 7,950 5,540 5,000 1,520 1,370 1,500 6,130 3,790 3,750 
Wisconsin .... 133,070 130,600 127,100 1,990 2,020 2,000 132,600 131,900 127,100 
Minnesota 44,790 58,300 60,000 1,750 1,749 1,700 39,430 50,720 51,000 

3,990 3,400 3,000 1,850 1,340 1,250 3,720 2,280 1,880 


2,100 2,400 1,730 2,490 2,100 2,240 2,610 2,520 

— oni E 9,100 9,200 2,160 2,140 2,000 10,580 9,740 9,200 

500 2,400 1,560 1,800 1,700 1,810 2,250 2,040 indicated acreage for harvest this \ ear, 


we arrive at 318,134 acres (inciden‘ally 
very close to the 314,035 acres reported 
by NCA for canning on June 22) «om- 
pared with 320,748 acres for canning last 
year. Applying this latter figure to the 
1953 pack we find canners average 98 
cases to the acre last year. A yiel’! of 
2,012 pounds to the acre (indicated for 
1954) is 94 percent of the 2,141 pounds 


8,300 9,800 2,720 2,880 2,150 8,540 9,670 10,540 
Colorado é 3,600 2,900 1,950 1,480 1,450 3,950 2,660 2,100 
Utah p 8,100 8,000 2,830 2,870 1,600 17,370 11,620 6,400 
Washington 58,900 63,000 2,200 2,770 2,400 59,170 81,580 75,600 
Oregon 46,400 53,000 2,100 2,370 2,300 50,860 54,980 60,950 
California 10,000 8,400 2,130 2,540 2,100 7,480 12,700 8,820 
Other States' 10,140 7,200 8,100 2,017 2,472 2,096 10,140 8,900 8,490 


U. S. TOTAL 430,600 430,740 435,800 2,004 2,141 2,012 433,050 461,090 438,340 


* Arkansas. Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 
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realized last year. 94 percent of 98 
equa's 92 cases to the acre. This figure 
applicd to the indicated harvested acre- 
ages gives us a pack of 29,268,328 cases. 
Our wuess is that the damage to peas to 
date at least, has been greater on freez- 
ing varieties than it has on canning, 
that’: why we upped the figure for can- 
ning to 30 million cases, We’re willing to 
hang on to that figure for a couple of 
weeks any way, and unless things change 
materially in the important areas, it 
might well turn out to be a pretty good 
figure. 

In its June 24 report the Crop Report- 
ing Board says that “unseasonably cool 
weather in Utah with frosts reduced 
yield prospects in that State to record 
low levels, and the crop in New York 
State was also retarded by cool weather. 
Rains and muddy fields in the Northwest 
hampered growers in harvesting green 
peas for processing.” 


CORN ACREAGE DOWN—The 1954 
acreage of sweet corn planted or to be 
planted for canning or freezing is re- 
ported at 489,900 acres by the Crop Re- 
porting Board. This preliminary estimate 
compares with 529,010 acres planted in 
19538 and an average of 503,130 acres for 
the 1943-52 period. 


Abandonment of planted acreage has 
averaged about 7 percent annually dur- 
ing the past 10 years. If this loss is as- 
sumed on the 1954 planted acreage, there 
will be about 455,600 acres for harvest 
this year. This compares with the re- 
vised estimate of 506,940 acres harvested 
in 1953 and the 1948-52 average har- 
vested acreage of 467,630 acres. 


Plantings of Bantam and other yellow 
varieties in 1954 are expected to total 
428,410 acres; Country Gentlemen, 
45,740; Evergreen and Narrow Grain, 
13,850 acres and other white varieties, 
1900 acres. The corresponding figures 
for 1953 are: Bantam and other yellow 
varieties, 458,720 acres; Country Gentle- 
men, 55,210 acres; Evergreen and Nar- 
row Grain, 13,000 acres and other white 
varieties, 2,080 acres. 


Bigzest cut in acreage is in Maine, 
from |0,000 acres in 1953 to 5900 acres 
this ycar. Substantial cuts are also indi- 
cated n New York from a ten year aver- 
age ¢ 27,580, a 1953 acreage of 28,300 
to 21500 this year. Ohio has reduced 
from '0,070 to 13,500, to 10,000 respec- 
tively Indiana from an average of 
37,80. to 32,000 to 25,000. Wosconsin 
has 1 duced acreage from 119,200 last 
year‘ 114,100, but that figure is 15 per- 
cent ; eater than the ten year average 
of 99 40 acres. Minnesota has planted 
about he same as last year, 97,900 and 
98,50\ this year. Iowa is up 8 percent 
from 7,900 acres to 30,000 acres, but 
only" percent of the 10 year average of 
40,040 acres. Maryland has 40,000, just 
2 pere nt over last year, and the same as 
the 10 ear average. Cuts have also been 
made . the Northwest, the sharpest in 
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Oregon from 17,900 acres to 14,200 this 
year. 


BEAN ACREAGE UP—A total of 
160,890 acres of snap beans will be 
planted for processing in 1954, according 
to the Crop Reporting Board. This pre- 
liminary estimate of the 1954 plantings 
compares with 147,590 acres planted last 
year and an average of 134,000 acres for 
the 1943-52 period. 


Abandonment of planted acreage aver- 
aged about 4 percent annually during 
the past 10 years. If this loss is assumed 
for 1954, about 154,500 acres will be har- 
vested this year. This compares with 
138,990 acres harvested in 1953 and the 
1943-52 average of 127,350 acres. 

Of this 1954 planted acreage, it is esti- 
mated that 136,180 acres are green varie- 
ties and 24,710 acres wax varieties. In 
1953 the corresponding acreages were 
124,030 and 23,560 acres respectively. 


Increased bean acreage is indicated for 
nearly every state with the exception of 
Maine (16 percent cut), Maryland (2 per- 
cent cut) and Florida (2 percent cut). 
New York will lead all states in acreage 
at 37,000 acres, 8 percent above last 
year. Wisconsin’s 17,500 acres are 25 
percent over last year’s 14,000. Mary- 
land’s 11,000 compares with 11,200 last 
year. Oregon’s 9,800 acres are 26 percent 
above last year’s 7,800. 


CUCUMBER ACREAGE DOWN—The 
acreage planted to cucumbers for pickles 
this year is 147,440 acres, according to 
preliminary estimates of USDA. This is 
9 percent less than the 161,590 acres 
planted for pickles last year and com- 
pares with an average of 133,780 acres 
for the 1943-52 period. 


Abandonment of planted acreage has 
averaged around 9 percent during the 
past 10 years. If such a loss is assumed 
for this year, about 131,300 acres will 
be harvested in 1954. This compares 
with 150,020 acres harvested in 1953 and 
the 1943-52 average of 120,940 acres. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ STOCKS 


As indicated by trade reports, distribu- 
tors’ June 1 stocks of beans, corn, peas 
and tomatoes, according to a July 2 re- 
port of the Bureau of the Census, are 
even below the record low level of June 
1 a year ago. Beans were the only ex- 
ception to this, and these stocks were 
well below those of previous months. 
Stocks of canned fruits, except peaches, 
were slightly above last year’s levels, as 
were stocks of all juices. 


The report confirms trade reports that 
buyers will have to stay in the market 
for replacement at least, right up to the 
beginning of the new packing season. It 
also confirms reports that much business 
is being lost as buyers stubbornly refuse 
to keep enough stocks in the pipeline to 
adequately stock retail shelves. 


MARKET NEWS 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
STOCKS OF SPECIFIED 
CANNED FOODS 


(Including Warehouses of Retail 
Multiunit Organizations) 


Source: Bureau of Census 
(Thousands of actual cases) 


June 1, June 1, 
Commodity 1954 1953 
Vexetables: $ 

Beans, green and 2,669 2,132 
Corn 4,221 4,669 
Peas 3,610 3,943 
Tomatoes 2,847 8,509 
13,347 14,258 
Tomato catsup and chili sauce 1,663 n.a. 

Fruits: 
Appl e 1,200 n.a. 
Apricots 635 627 
Cherries, red 481 na. 
Peaches 2,799 2,929 
Pears 1,101 998 
Pineapple 1.919 1,815 
7,290 7,552 

Juices: 
Grapefruit 1,397 957 
Orange 1,822 1,399 
Pineapple 1.155 1,152 
Tomato? 2,568 2,486 


n.a.— Not available. 
‘Includes fruit for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 


2 Includes vevetable juice combinations contain- 
ing at least 70 percent tomato juice. : 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Dull As Holiday Looms—Buyers 
Little More Optomistic—Await Tri-State 
Tomato Packing — Peas Quiet — Spinach 
Strong—Buying Interest In Beans—Prorat- 
ing Asparagus—Improved Business In Fish 
—Better Inquiry In Grapefruit Juice—Buy- 
ers Expected To Enter Fruit Market Slowly. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 1, 1954 


THE SITUATION—With a three-day 
week-end ahead and the distributing 
trade taking midyear inventories, the 
trading pace in canned foods here this 
week was none too brisk. In the case 
of vegetables and fruits, buyers were 
interested only in small lots for immedi- 
ate needs, and were waiting to see how 
the new pack price situation will shape 
up. In canned fish, there was a fairly 
sustained call reported, with warm 
weather stimulating retail volume and 
hence cutting into wholesalers’ and 
chains’ somewhat limited warehouse 
holdings, 


THE OUTLOOK—With a moderate 
improvement in economic conditions now 
forecast for the closing half of 1954, 
food distributors are viewing the outlook 
with a little more optimism. However, 
there has been no indication that the 
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trade will liberalize its inventory policies 
to any great extent. Hence, it appears 
that continued moderate replacement 
buying will continue in vogue when 1954 
packs start moving in volume, with most 
distributors content to operate on mini- 
mum working inventories and taking 
their chances that their costs will ‘“aver- 
age out” when price declines are bal- 
anced against advances in the over-all 
costs picture. 


TOMATOES —tTri-state canners are 
expected to be running on new pack 
tomatoes in about a week and the trade 
expects that early-season prices, at least, 
will be about on a par with current 
values on carryover stocks, which find 
the market for standards at 95 cents 
for 1s, $1.30 for 2s and 303s, and $6.00- 
$6.25 for 10s, all f.o.b. canneries. While 
pack prospects this season do not point 
to production as large as that of a year 
ago, buyers are by no means confident 
in the stability of these prices from the 
long-range viewpoint, and are expected 
to operate only to cover current needs 
until the 1954 pack supply-price picture 
clarifies further. 


PEAS—A little business was reported 
done on standard 303s pod run Alaskas 
in the tri-states at $1.05, but aside from 
this the market is quiet. Reports from 
the midwest indicate that Wisconsin 
canners will have more standards from 
this season’s operations as a result of 
“bunching”. 

SPINACH—With only a small pack in 
the cans, the market for spinach in the 
East is a strong one. Maryland canners 
are reported firm at $1.15 on fancy 303s, 
with 2s at $1.20-$1.25, 2%s at $1.60 and 


upwards, and 10s at $5.50 to $5.75, all - 


f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS—tThe trade is showing some 
concern over covering requirements on 
green and wax beans, and there was buy- 
ing interest in evidence during the week. 
Reports from the tristates are none too 
favorable with respect to the outlook for 
the new pack, and with carryover hold- 
ings at a minimum, the market is in 
strong shape. Buyers are turning to 
cleanup lots from the carryovers of New 
York States canners, where offerings in- 
clude extra standard 303s cut green at 
$1.85 and fancy 5-sieve cut beans, 303s, 
at $1.50. On cut wax beans, extra stand- 
ard 308s are bringing $1.50, with fancy 
4-sieve cut wax 303s at $1.70, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


GRASS PRORATE—A leading Cali- 
fornia canner, marketing under a na- 
tionally-advertised brand, announced a 
pro-rate on 1954 pack asparagus during 
the week. The schedule calls for de- 
liveries of 70% on early garden 300s, 
60% on picnics, 55% on picnic salad 
points, 90% on No. 2 giant spears, and 
85% on No..2 colossal spears. Some other 
canners are .also prorating, and the mar- 
ket on the.Coast is in strong shape as a 
result of. the shortening “f the conning 
season this year. 
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SALMON—A good business has been 
booked on new pack Copper River salmon 
on the basis of $15.25 per case for fancy 
sockeye halves and $15.50 for fancy 
Chinooks, with indications that these 
prices may be advanced in the near fu- 
ture. Fancy Columbia River Chinooks 
are held at $21 per case for halves, with 
standards at $12. Fancy Alaska red sock-’ 
eye is quoted at $27 for 1s and $17 for 
halves, with Alaska Reds at $26 and $16, 
respectively, all f.o.b. Seattle basis. The 
trade is not carrying heavy salmon inven- 
tories, and the next sixty days are ex- 
pected to witness a good movement. 


TUNA—tThere is a continued good 
movement reported in tuna, and the mar- 
ket is showing a steady undertone on 
both domestic and imported. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are offer- 
ing prompt shipment sardines in better 
volume, but the market has shown no 
change, and is quoted at $6.75 per case 
for quarter keyless oil or mustard packs, 
f.o.b. 


CITRUS—A better inquiry is develop- 
ing in grapefruit and tangerine juices 
with the cleanup of canned orange juice 
offerings from Florida canners. Cur- 
rently, the market for grapefruit juice is 
quoted at 80 cents for 2s and $1.70 for 
46-ounce, while tangerine juice lists at 
$1.00 and $2.20, respectively, f.o.b. can- 
neries. Canners are offering fancy grape- 
fruit sections in 303s at $1.52%, with 
choice at $1.30 and broken at $1.25. Fancy 
citrus salad 303s command $2.15, with 
choice at $2.00. 


APPLE SAUCE—Buyers are picking 
up apple sauce where available to round 
out their holdings, and the market in the 
East appears well established at a mini- 
mum of $1.85 per dozen for fancy 303s, 
at canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Buyers are 
expected to take a long, hard look at 
opening prices on California fruits this 
season, and carefully evaluate the role of 
carryover holdings before operating ex- 
tensively. Currently, interest in fruits 
for coast shipment is slow. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Dull Market With Buyers Attitude Un- 
changed — Northwest Cherry Prices Up 
Sharply, California Revises Upward—Buyers 
Wary Of Declining Tuna Market—Salmon 
Prices Scarce — Buying Future New York 
Beans—Piecemeal Buying Of Tomatoes— 
No Change In Corn—Wisconsin Not Yet 
Offering New Pack Peas—Trade Unhappy 
About Asparagus Prorating—Orange Price 
Strong With Grapefruit Price on Lazy Side. 


By “Midwest” 
~ Chicago, IIL, July 1, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Action on the buy- 


ing front has been’ pretty: much on the 


dull side this past week with the excep. 
tion of new packs which have now made 
an‘appearance. New pack sweet cherries 
from the West Coast came in for some 
brisk action as California canners ad- 
vanced prices to about the same levels as 
quoted by Northwest factors. Much 
higher prices on new goods caused some 
hesitation but the prospect of consider- 
ably less tonnage tipped the scales in 
favor of covering while goods are still 
available. A few scattered offerings of 
new green and wax beans out of New 
York for shipment when ready brought 
quick response from the trade indicating 
the urgent need of additional fancy beans 
as quickly as possible. Likewise, early 
offerings of fancy French style cut beans 
from Eastern sources found a ready re- 
sponse at prices slightly lower than those 
last quoted on spot goods. 


Cooler weather is helping Wisconsin 
pea canners some of whom are now get- 
ting under way on the new pack of Early 
Junes but still only a few incomplete 
offerings have reached this market. The 
high price levels reached recently on tuna 
have begun to slip and prices are off as 
much as $1.00 per case basis halves. 
Latest reports from Alaska indicate bet- 
ter results in the salmon industry’s at- 
tempt to put up another pack but the out- 
look is still very uncertain. Otherwise 
markets are generally unchanged with 
the trade’s buying policies in the same 
category. 


SWEET CHERRIES—Northwest can- 
ners are just around the corner from 
another pack of cherries but it’s quite 
obvious this year’s pack won’t come close 
to reaching last season’s totals. The 
severe freeze some tinte ago has taken a 
heavy toll and the results are beginning 
to show. Prices are up sharply and one 
important factor is quoting fancy black 
sweets at $1.80 for unpitted eight oz., 
$3.171% for 303s, $5.25 for 2%s and 
$18.65 for tens with choice at $1.70, 
$2.971%4, $4.95 and $17.25. Fancy Royal 
Annes from the same Northwest canner 
list eight oz. at $1.75, 303s at $3.10, 24s 
at $5.10 and tens at $17.90 while choice 
grade are quoted at $1.65, $2.90, $4.75 
and $16.60. The trade are not too happy 
with these price levels but most buyers 
have seen fit to cover on all or at least 
part of their requirements. California 
canners opened at slightly less money for 
Royal Annes but have since pushed prices 
to about the above levels. 


TUNA—Substantial price reductions 
on both white meat and light meat tuna 
reached this market recently but were 
not unexpected as the trade have een 
predicting such action as they felt prices 
had reached too high a level. Siniilar 
reductions are expected on the Japanese 
product and as a result the trade are 
being very cagy about buying anything 


which is the usual procedure in cases like 


this one. 


SALMON—Pack as. of .June 
20th, up over last year's figures at this 
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time, don’t tell the entire story even 
though they indicate a heavier pack so 
far. Other factors are still in the picture 
which make it one of anything but en- 
couragement. Very few prices have 
reached this market with one Copper 
River factor quoting tall Reds at $25.50 
and halves at $15.25 which prices other 
processors feel are much too low. Cur- 
rent figures indicate the pack to June 
20th as 95,000 cases of reds, 4,700 pinks 
and 20,000 chums. 


BEANS—First offerings of new pack 
green and wax beans fancy grade out of 
New York for shipment about the first of 
August found a ready response and the 
trade here lost little time in getting some 
beans set up for prompt shipment when 
ready. Prices are pretty close to last 
year’s openings with fancy threes cut 
quoted at $9.75 for tens, $1.80 for 303s 
and $1.12% for ones. On lower grades 
the market continues sloppy due to nu- 
merous offerings from various parts of 
the country. 


TOMATOES — The bulk of unsold 
stocks of shelf size tomatoes still unsold 
in the Midwest area consists of extra 
standard 2s which are generally quoted 
at $1.40 to $1.50. A few fancy whole 2s 
are quoted at $2.15 and standards are just 
about gone. Trading consists entirely of 
piecemeal buying and it will take some 
real evidence of strength to change such 
tactics on the part of Chicago buyers. 


CORN—No change to report insofar as 
the corn market is concerned. There is 
every evidence that new pack prices will 
be higher than anything that is available 
from local sources at present but the 
trade seemingly are content to buy as 
needed and see what happens. 


Pi} AS—Wisconsin canners are just be- 
ginning to get under way and are hoping 
they can avoid any prolonged spell of 
heat and the resulting bunching which 
could be serious this year due to fouled 
up planting schedules in some areas. 
While prices are expected to run at about 
the same levels as last year no complete 
lists on the new pack have reached here 
as yct. The trade are making time until 
new woods make an appearance. 


ASPARAGUS — Chicago buyers are 
very unhappy with the asparagus situa- 
tion his year as West Coast canners have 
been making some pro-rated deliveries 
and he local pack is sure to be away 
dow: from last year. For two years run- 
ning the trade have had their pick of 
aspa igus offerings from Midwestern 
during most of the season but 
it’s « different story now. Offerings are 
limit | with little to indicate any change. 


Cl RUS—This market is one of mixed 
Cmoit ons as grapefruit juice is readily 
avail. sle at prices which are somewhat 
tn th: easy side while orange juice is very 
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tight and offerings are very limited. On 
the latter item canners in Florida have 
strong ideas and some are limiting sales 
at prices which range from $3.00 to $3.10 
for the 46 oz. size. Grapefruit juice is 
offered at $1.65 to $1.75 with the trade 
buying cautiously while blended is right 
in the middle holding at $2.30 to $2.40. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Prorating Asparagus—Cherries Advanced— 

Apricot Canners Busy Packing—Large Apple 

Crop Expected—Cocktail Demand Active— 

Pineapple Pack G& Stock Report — Tuna 
Quiet. 


By “Berkeley”’ 


Berkeley, Calif., July 1, 1954 


THE SITUATION — Both sale and 
movement of spot stocks of fruits con- 
tinue on a higher level than a year ago 
and carry-overs are quite light, except on 
such items as cling peaches and pine- 
apple. Canners are not worrying about 
these items and few have complete stocks 
of either to offer. Cherries of last year’s 
pack have moved up in price, since prices 
on new pack are well above those of a 
year ago. Canning is nearing an end in 
California. Early bookings of asparagus 
are heavy and many canners are pro- 
rating orders. The demand for tuna fish 
has slackened off a bit, but is still far 
from dull, with prices well maintained. 


ASPARAGUS—A lot of prorating on 
asparagus is being done at a result of 
the shortening of the canning season. 
With some of the larger canners this 
extends through the entire list and de- 
liveries will range from 60 percent to 90 
percent. The shortage is most marked 
on green tipped and white, many canners 
having planned to make their heaviest 
packs of this item the last two weeks in 
June. The few sales reported of late have 
been largely at $4.00 and more for colos- 
sal, mammoth and large in No. 2 fancy. 


CHERRIES—New pack cherries have 
advanced in price, as a result of the 
higher prices paid growers. Sales are 
being made quite generally on this level: 
Fancy No. 2%s, $5.10; No. 303, $3.10; 
8-oz., $1.75 and No. 10s, $17.90. Choice, 
No. 2%s, $4.75; No. 303, $2.90; 8-oz., 
$1.65, and No. 10s, $16.60. Standard, No. 
2's, $4.35 and No. 10s, $15.10. Diet pack 
in water, No. 2%s, $4.75; No. 303, $2.90, 
and 8-oz., $1.65. The canning season is 
nearing an end, warm weather during 
the week having ripened fruit with a 
rush. 


APRICOTS—Canning of apricots in 
the earlier districts has largely come to 
an end and is just getting under way in 


the San Francisco Bay area. Growers 
received $100.00 a ton for the early fruit 
and this price promises to be exceeded 
for some of the best Santa Clara Valley 
fruit. The Canners League of California 
has announced revised counts for canned 
apricots as part of its “Specifications for 
California Canned Fruits”. 


APPLES—A large crop of apples is 
expected in California but the outlook is 
for rather higher prices than seemed 
likely a month or so ago, when consider- 
able damage was done the crop in the 
Pacific Northwest. The bloom of Graven- 
steins was later than usual, but harvest- 
ing is expected to begin late in July. 
Dryers are already coming into the mar- 
ket and prices are being bid up on fruit. 
This has brought forth predictions that 
canned applesauce may be priced quite 
close to last season’s opening. A few 
spot sales are reported at $1.75 for No. 
303 fancy and $1.65 for choice. 


COCKTAIL — Consumer demand for 
fruit cocktail seems quite active, with 
canners making some rather large ship- 
ments of late. Stocks seem confined to a 
few holders and the recent adjustment 
of prices downward has stimulated the 
movement. Prices on choice seem to be 
largely $2.20 for No. 303, $3.35 for No. 
2% and $12.75 for No. 10. 


PINEAPPLE—The Pineapple Growers 
Association of Hawaii has brought out a 
report of packs, deliveries and inventories 
of pineapple and pineapple juice as of 
May 31, 1954. This indicates that during 
the crop year, June 1, 1953 to May 31, 
1954, the pack of pineapple amounted to 
18,194,569 cases, while that of pineapple 
juice was 14,564,428 cases. Inventories 
of the canned fruit at the close of the 
crop year amounted to 6,672,073 cases, 
while that of juice was 4,563,764 cases. 
A year earlier these inventorics were, re- 
spectively, 6,531,714 cases and 3,313,264 
cases. During the year deliveries to the 
Government amounted to 648,463 cases of 
fruit and 553,987 cases of juice. 


TUNA—A rather quiet business is re- 
ported on tuna but this is not preventing 
some fishermen from demanding a price 
of $425 a ton for some of the choice 
varieties landed, especially albacore. As 
high as $400 a ton was paid last year. 
Going prices for the canned product in 
the market are: Fancy white mea‘. $14.50 
a case; fancy light meat, $13.75; standard 
light meat, $13.00, and grated, $9.60. 


A report has been made by the Marine 
Fisheries Branch, State of California 
Department of Fish and Game, indicating 
that packs were made last year of some 
items in fish not often seen in the market. 
For example there was a pack of 365 
eases of crab in % lb. cans, 3,831 cases 
of shad in No. 1 cans, 1,080 cases of shad 
roe in %s-oval, and 166,612 cases of 
squid. There was also a pack of 36,413 
cases of Pismo clams. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
M th 4.55 
Large 4.45 
4.10-4.15 


Cut Spears #10 16.00-16.50 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 


Ungraded ........... 
Cut Spears #10.............. 15.00-15.50 
Midwest, Fey. Cuts & Tips 
No. 300 2.40 
No. 10 16.25 
East, No. 308, Mam. Spears........3.90 
Large |) 
Blended 3.70 
Med. 3.65 
KEANS, STKINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz, ........... 97 14-1.00 
1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gir., 8 02%. 05 
No. 303 1.151. 45 
No, 10 7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.05-1.10 
No. 2!2 1.80 
No. 10 26.50 


New York 

Fey., 3 sv. cut No. 303 .............:021.80 
No. 10 9.75 

Fey., 5 sv. cut No. 303... LO 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308..... 

Fey., 4 sv. cut wax No, 308........1.70 


WISCONSIN 
Fey., 3 sv. cut (nom) 303...1.85-1.95 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 .-1.10-1.30 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
NorTHWEST—Blue Lake Futures 
Whole, Fey. Vert., 3 sv. No. 303....2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.32% 
Reg., 2 sv., No. 303 2.20 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 10 11.75 
No. 303 1.974% 
No. 10 10.75 
4 sv., 8 oz. 1.10 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 10 9.85 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLORIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 303....1.25-1.30 
Std. Cut Gr., No. 308............ 1.10-1.15 
TEXAS 
Fey. Wh., 3 sv., No. 3038...........00 2.00 
9.50-10.00 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2. 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10..6.50-7.25 
Std. Cut., No. 308 1.05-1.15 
No. 10 6.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. 303, Tiny Gvr......... 2.60-2.70 
No. 303, Sem. 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 303, Med. Gr...............2.00-2.10 
Midwest, Fcey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 3038s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 303 
WISCONSIN 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
Be, BOB -85-.90 
Cut, No. 303 . 
4.25-4.75 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... 
BEDS 1.12%-1.15 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 303.............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 


CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1,00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
Pa., Fey., Diced, 8 oz. ...... 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
Nu. lu 6.25 
CORN-- 
East 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
Ext. Std., No. 303 1.50 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-9.00 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std., No. 303 (nom.).......... 1.05-1.10 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.80-1.40 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-7.75 
6.00-6.50 
W.K. White, Fey., No. 303..1.35-1.40 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.25 
C.S. White, Fey., No. 303....1.35-1.45 
MipwWEsT 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-8.00 
Std., No. 303 out 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 3038 out 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 3 oz. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.65 
C.S. Fey., 8 oz. 1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
sv. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv. 1,25-1.30 
7.00 
1.17%-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Std., Ungraded No, 303....1.05-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., 8 02. .......... .85.90 
1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.40 
Std., Ungr., No. 308..........000 1.10-1.20 
No, 10 7.00 
NEw York SWEETS 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Mipwrst Sweets 
1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 1,30-1.35 
Ex, Std., Ung., 8 oz. ........ -85-.87% 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
POTATOES, SWEET 
d., Fey., Sy. Pack, 8 oz......95-1.05 
No. 2% 2.20-2.40 
2.30-2.50 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
No. 3 Vac 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..1.0244-1.0744 
1.20-1.40 
No. 10 3.85-4.75 
214's 1,25-1.35 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Md., Fey., 8 oz. 80 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1,.25-1.85 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308 ............ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 
Calii., Fey. 
No. 303 1.12% 
No. 2%, 1.55 
4.60 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 30%........ 1.45-1.55 
No. 2 1.45-1.60 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 1 -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.30-1.35 
2.10-2.15 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.......... 2.10-2.25 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
Ex, Std., No. (nom) 1,10-1.20 
No, 2 1.40-1.65 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
No. 303 ..(nom.) 1.35 
(nom.) 1.30 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., No. 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 


Florida, Std., No. 303............ 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
No. 303 . ..Withdrawn 
withdrawn 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 


No. 10 9.10-9.25 
No 9.50 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO (Per Case) 

6.10 

10.50-12.25 


E 
1.045, No. 1T.......0 


Calif., Fey.. 
Se. 10 5.50-5,.75 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......06 95-1.00 
No. 10 6.50 
-90-.95 
No. 10 6.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 8 072.........04 1.05-1.10 
1.85-2.00 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.30 
No. 1 11.75 
-..10.50-11.00 
2.35-2.55 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303....withdrawn 
withdrawn 
withdrawn 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 07.....1.75 
No. 308 .... 3.10 


Choice, 8 oz 1.65 
No, 303 ..... 2.90 
No. 24% 4.75 
No. 10 16.60 
No. 10 .... 15.10 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.45-3.60 
No. 10 (nom.) 
Choice, No. 303 . 
No. 2)» .. 
No. 10. (nom.) 12.75-18.00 
PRACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No, 303..1.75-1.80 
No. 10 «..10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 1.57%-1.60 
No. 2% 2.50-2.55 
No, lu 
No. 24% 2.30-2.40 
8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Elberta, Fey., No. 2%.......... 3.25-3.35 
PEARS 
Calif., No. 246, 3.80-3.90 
Choice 3.50-3.65 
Std. 3.80-3.35 
2.45-2.57% 
Choice 2.25-2.30 
Std. 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 Fey 13.75 
13.50-13.60 
Std. 12.50-12.60 
N. Y. Bartletts, No. 2's, Fey....... 415 
Choice 3.80 
No. 10 14.25 
3.70 
No. 10 13.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No 
No. 2% 
No. 10 


Crushed, No. 2 


No. 2%) 


No. 10 
Choice, SI., No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 out 
No. 10 out 
JUICES 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


1,05-1.10 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. 1.65-1.75 
ORANGE 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
46 oz. 62% 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 1,9()-2.26 
46 oz. 2.0 '-2.10 
46 oz. 2 1592.25 
No. 10 4.5 
FISH 
SALMON—Prr (ise 
Alaska, Red, No. 16.00 
14's 16,00 
Medium, Red, No. Yom. 
Pink, Tall, No. 1........ coineestanianiiee Nom. 
Nom. 
Chums, Tall, No. Nom. 
14's 9.00 


SARDINES—Per CAse 
Maine, 14 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, 
Std., Light Meat............... 


Oil keyless.......... 6.75 -7.00 
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